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the taxes, in spite of protests in the congress. A new civil code went into 
effect on January 1. The rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany 
failed to satisfy the strong war sentiment in Brazil, especially after the 
sinking of the Brazilian ships " Parana" and " Tijuca." The new foreign 
minister, Senor Nulo Pecanha, who succeeded Dr. Lauro Muller early in 
May, was strongly pro-Entente in sympathy. Amid great enthusiasm, 
the Chamber of Deputies on May 29 passed a bill authorizing the president 
to revoke Brazil's proclamation of neutrality whenever he should consider 
the moment opportune for a declaration of war. On June 28 the decree of 
neutrality was formally revoked. — No less than three important cabinet 
crises occurred in Chile. One ministry was overthrown the third week in 
November by an adverse vote in the Senate ; the succeeding ministry was 
promptly overturned by the radicals in the lower chamber ; the cabinet 
appointed on November 22, comprising Sefiores Zanartu, Huidobro, 
Iniguez, Prat, Nozua, and Luco, showed greater vitality, but at length 
succumbed ; in July President Sanfuentes appointed Sefiores Tocornal, 
Besa, Quezada, Guarello, Montengro, and Errazuriz to constitute a new 
cabinet, the third within a year. A workmen's compensation law was 
passed. — Peru was again perturbed by political disorders in March, when 
riots were reported in several provinces and three deputies were assassin- 
ated. About the same time, the ministers of war and the interior resigned, 
or more probably were dismissed from the cabinet. The government of 
President Pardo, however, survived the crisis. A new cabinet, with Dr. 
Francisco Tudela as premier, was formed on July 27. — Reported electoral 
victories of the Opposition constrained the ministry of Uruguay to resign 
in August. A coalition government was formed the first week in Septem- 
ber, but four of its members resigned in October and yet another cabinet 
reorganization occurred late in November. In January, the Colorado or 
Government party claimed to have obtained sixty-two seats in the new 
Assembly, as against the Opposition's fifty-nine. — See also American Rela- 
tions, supra, p. 29 ; New Belligerents, supra, p. 13. 

V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Standing as if bewildered in the midst of 
the problems, the fears, the passions of the war, Mr. Herbert Asquith as 
head of the coalition ministry continued to compromise and temporize, 
until at last he was jostled out of the way by more self-confident leaders. 
The coalition patched together in May 191 5 had never been strong ; as was 
observed in the last Record (p. 42), it "lacked the unity of purpose and 
vigor ot action requisite to command the complete confidence of the nation." 
It had dillydallied with conscription ; it had muddled the Dardanelles 
campaign, as an official investigation now indubitably demonstrated ; it 
had endeavored to solve the Irish question by refusing to think about it, 
until there broke out the Dublin Insurrection of April 1916, and even then 
the ministry had not the courage to administer a reasonable remedy. Each 
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month the Asquith Government indicted itself on a new charge. A char- 
acteristic maneuver occurred in August. In the face of a lively popular 
agitation for franchise reform with woman suffrage, the Government brought 
in a Special Register Bill, to revise the register of voters without reforming 
the franchise, and a Parliament and Local Elections Bill to prolong the life 
of the existing House of Commons by another eight months (i. e. to May 
31). Confessing that the woman suffragists had presented a "reasonable " 
case, Mr. Asquith nevertheless informed the Commons that the problem of 
franchise reform was so complicated that the only solution was procrastina- 
tion. The result was most damaging to the ministry. The ill-fated Special 
Register Bill was dropped after second reading. As for the other bill, Mr. 
Asquith, ever willing to haggle, consented to reduce the term of prolonga- 
tion by one month and accepted an irrelevant amendment ; thus amended, 
the law was placed on the statute book, August 23. — In September the 
high cost of living was uppermost in the public mind. Food prices had 
increased 65 per cent during the war. Wheat production, instead of in- 
creasing, was on the decline. The general cost of living for the laboring 
classes had increased 45 per cent since 1914, while wages had failed to 
keep pace. The Trades Union Congress at Birmingham, September 5, 
voiced the economic discontent of two million unionists, and demanded 
radical reforms such as the minimum wage and the nationalization of agri- 
culture, shipping, railways and mines. The government issued an interest- 
ing report on the food shortage (Cd. 8358) and announced that the question 
of the minimum wage was being considered, but little was actually done 
beyond the declaration of government control over the Welsh coal mines. 
— When Parliament reassembled on October 10 for the winter session, 
criticism of the Government broke out with new acerbity. Sir Edward 
Carson, Col. Winston Churchill, and a handful of politicians, commonly 
known as the "ginger group" because they were incessantly declaring that 
a little more "ginger" was needed in the ministry's actions, now became 
more vociferous than ever in their demands for a strong cabinet, for a food 
dictator, for effective arming of merchantmen against submarine attack, 
for a less philosophical head of the admiralty than Mr. Balfour, for a firmer 
policy in the Balkans (the Teutonic conquest of Rumania was then under 
way), and for adequate defense of England against air raids. Behind the 
' ' ginger group ' ' stood the most powerful newspaper man in Great Britain, 
Lord Northcliffe, whose newspapers {Times, Daily News, and others) 
continually censured the premier and demanded greater authority for War 
Minister David Lloyd George. It was with the support of the Northcliffe 
press that Mr. Lloyd George asked the prime minister to create a smaller 
war council, with dictatorial power ; it was said that Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed to exclude Premier Asquith from this inner council. — When Mr. 
Asquith refused to create the war council, Mr. Lloyd George precipitated a 
crisis by handing in his own resignation as minister of war. The Union- 
ists, too, threatened to secede from the coalition government, whereupon 
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Mr. Asquith acknowledged defeat and resigned the premiership, December 
5. For form's sake, King George requested the Unionist leader, Mr. 
Andrew Bonar Law, to form a cabinet, but Mr. Bonar Law declined the 
task, and on December 7 it was announced that Mr. David Lloyd George 
would become premier, with the support of Mr. Bonar Law. The old- 
fashioned Liberals were somewhat disgruntled, but the Liberal party as a 
whole agreed not to oppose the new premier. He won the Laborites over 
by promising them a place in the war council and two seats in the cabinet, 
and by pledging himself to establish state control over mines, shipping, 
food, and railways. The Irish Nationalists, it seemed, were left out of the 
bargain. The " ginger group " was to be recognized by the appointment 
of Sir Edward Carson to the admiralty. As finally constituted, December 
10, the new ministry comprised fifteen Unionists, twelve Liberals, three 
Laborites, and three non-partisan experts, whereas the old cabinet, at the 
time of its collapse, had included twelve Liberals, only ten Unionists, and 
one Laborite. (For the purpose of reference it should be noted that since 
August 1 Mr. Augustine Birrell had been succeeded by a Unionist, Mr. 
Henry E. Duke, as secretary for Ireland, and that Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the Laborite minister, after resigning the presidency of the board of educa- 
tion in August, had returned to the cabinet in November as minister of 
pensions). In the new cabinet Mr. Lloyd George entrusted to Unionists 
the leadership of the Commons and of the Lords, the control of Ireland, 
India and the colonies, as well as the vital portfolios of war, foreign affairs, 
home affairs, blockade, the navy, agriculture and finance. In the all-power- 
ful inner circle or ' ' War Cabinet ' ' of five members, were three Unionists, 
(Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Bonar Law), one Laborite (Mr. Hen- 
derson), and the premier. By an ironical turn of fate, Mr. Lloyd George's 
closest associates in the war cabinet, namely Lords Curzon and Milner, 
were Unionists whom he had most bitterly assailed a few years before the 
war, and whom he had characterized as gravely deficient in ' ' common 
sense." The complete roster of ministers follows: prime minister and 
first lord of the treasury, David Lloyd George (Liberal); lord president of 
the council and government leader in the House of Lords, Earl Curzon 
(Unionist, former viceroy of India) ; chancellor of the exchequer and gov- 
ernment leader in the Commons, Andrew Bonar Law (Unionist leader); 
without portfolio, Viscount Milner (Unionist, of South African fame); with- 
out portfolio, Arthur Henderson (Labor, former mechanic and trade 
unionist ; in May Mr. Henderson, while on a mission to Russia, was re- 
placed by Mr. Barnes); lord high chancellor, Sir Robert Finlay (Unionist); 
home secretary, Sir George Cave (Un.); colonial secretary, Walter Hume 
Long (Un.); foreign affairs, Arthur J. Balfour (Un.); war, Earl of Derby 
(Un.); secretary of state for India, Austen Chamberlain (Un.); president 
of the local government board, Baron Rhondda (Lib., "captain of in- 
dustry, ' ' business head of the largest coal syndicate in the country) ; presi- 
dent of the board of trade, Sir Albert Stanley (manager of London electric 
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railways); minister of labor, John Hodge (Labor); first lord of the admiralty, 
Sir Edward Carson (Un.); minister of munitions, Dr. Christopher Addison 
(Lib.); minister of blockade, Lord Robert Cecil (Un.); food controller, 
Baron Devonport (Lib., manager of the Port of London); shipping con- 
troller, Sir Joseph Paton Maclay (wealthy Scottish shipowner) ; minister of 
pensions, George N. Barnes (Labor); president of the board of agriculture, 
Rowland E. Prothero (Un., historian, manager of the duke of Bradford's 
vast estate); president of the board of education, Herbert A. L. Fisher 
(historian and educator, vice-chancellor of Sheffield University); first com- 
missioner of works, Sir Alfred Mond (Lib., business magnate); chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, Sir Frederick Cawley (Lib.); postmaster-general, 
Albert Illingworth (Lib.); attorney-general, Sir F. E. Smith (Un.); solicitor- 
general, Gordon Hewart (Lib.); secretary for Scotland, Robert Munro 
(Lib.); lord advocate, James A. Clyde (Lib.); solicitor-general for Scot- 
land, Thomas B. Morison (Lib.); lord lieutenant of Ireland, Baron Wim- 
borne (Un.); chief secretary for Ireland, Henry E. Duke (Un.); lord 
chancellor for Ireland, Sir Ignatius O'Brien (Lib.). Not the least interest- 
ing aspect of the new ministry was the inclusion of experts like Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Prothero and of business potentates like Baron Devonport, Baron 
Rhondda, Sir Joseph Maclay and Sir Alfred Mond. — The premier's pro- 
gram speech in the Commons, December 19, outlined an ambitious policy; 
a levee en masse of the entire population was to be effected, to utilize every 
ounce of the nation's energy on farm, in factory, or in the army ; an im- 
perial conference was to be summoned; nor was the Irish question to be 
ignored. — In January, attention was focused on the flotation of the third 
■war loan. The loan was issued in thirty-year bonds, selling at 95, and 
bearing interest (subject to income tax) at five per cent ; part of the loan 
was in twenty-five-year bonds issued at par and bearing non-taxable in- 
terest at four per cent. The loan succeeded beyond expectation, bringing 
in, before February 16, a billion pounds sterling of new money from more 
than eight million subscribers. It should be noted that the total war ex- 
penditure of some ^4,200,000,000, to February, was not entirely defrayed 
by the flotation of long-term loans, but that a share was born by increased 
taxation as well as by short-term obligations. — When Parliament met in 
February it considered two questions of transcendent importance. First, a 
comprehensive scheme of national service (industrial) was launched on 
February 6, and Parliament was asked to pass a National Service Bill to 
give the scheme legal status, and the director, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, a 
position in the ministry. All men between the ages of eighteen and sixty- 
one were to be enrolled, and volunteers were to be solicited for employment 
in whatever trade they might be assigned to, at a minimum wage of 25s. a 
week. The National Service Bill was passed in March. Labor accepted 
the law with a wry face, fearing industrial conscription, and the consequent 
annihilation of trade unionism. — The other important matter to come 
before Parliament in February was the premier's plan for overcoming the 
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food shortage. The food problem was really the shipping problem under 
another aspect, since Great Britain had to import from overseas between 
70 and 80 per cent of her staple cereal supply. Because of the allocation 
of British merchant ships to her allies (a million tons to France alone), and 
because of the large demand for army transports, Great Britain had only- 
half her normal tonnage available for ordinary needs ; hence the difficulty 
of importing food. On February 23 Mr. Lloyd George announced his 
plans. In the first place, unnecessary and bulky imports would so far as 
possible be prohibited or reduced ; second, 600,000 tons of food material 
would be saved by a reduction of the beer output from 18 million barrels 
to 10 million a year ; third, home production would be stimulated (a) by 
guaranteeing minimum prices to the farmer for wheat, oats and potatoes, 
the guarantee for wheat and oats being of five years' duration, (b) by en- 
suring a minimum wage of 2 5s. a week to farm laborers and (c) by protecting 
farmers against arbitrary increases of rent. These proposals were subse- 
quently incorporated in a bill, which came up for consideration in July. 
In addition, the Board of Agriculture had already appointed Sir Arthur Lee 
as director-general of food production ; it had authorized local authorities 
to take idle land ; and it had arranged to use a large number of soldiers on 
the farms in the spring. Ex-soldiers, also, were settled in agricultural 
colonies. The food controller (Baron Devonport, superseded in June by 
Baron Rhondda) took steps to curb consumption of food, to prevent profi- 
teering, and to control prices. — In order to secure an adequate supply of 
coal, the Board of Trade on February 14 announced that it would take 
possession of the coal mines during the war. — The thorny questions of 
franchise reform and woman suffrage, which Mr. Asquith had despaired of 
settling, were boldly attacked by the Lloyd George Government in the 
spring. A preliminary agreement having been reached in a "Speaker's 
Conference ' ' of all parties, Mr. Walter Long in the name of the Govern- 
ment brought in a Representation of the People Bill, providing for : (a) 
abolition of all existing franchises except the university franchise, which 
was to be extended to younger universities; (b) enfranchisement of all men 
over 21 with six-months residence qualification (the number of male voters 
would thus be increased to 10,350,000); (c) enfranchisement of all soldiers 
and sailors of mature age; (d) enfranchisement of about six million women 
over thirty years of age as "occupiers" or as wives of "occupiers" of 
land or premises ; (e) half-yearly revision of the register of voters ; (f) re- 
distribution of seats in Great Britain, (g) proportional representation in 
large cities (struck out in committee stage, July 4); (h) no electors to have 
more than two votes; (i) limitation of polling to a single day; (j) payment 
of returning officers by the state. This bill, which deserves to rank with 
the great Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884, passed second reading, 
May 23, with only 42 Unionists dissenting ; the much-debated principle 
of woman suffrage was approved in the committee stage, June 19, by 330 
votes to 55. — More difficult was the Irish question, The Dublin Insurrec- 
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tion and the failure of Lloyd George's compromise (see last Record, pp. 
39-40) had left a legacy of bitter discontent. With a Unionist chief 
secretary (Henry E. Duke, appointed July 31, 1916), a Unionist lord 
lieutenant (Baron Wimborne, reappointed August 6), and an unpopular 
military authority (Major-General Sir John Maxwell) in control of Ireland, 
it required 40,000 troops to keep order. The hanging of Sir Roger Case- 
ment, August 2, did not increase good will. The continued imprisonment 
of hundreds of Irish suspects, without trial, was a standing grievance. The 
Irish Nationalists declared in October that British treatment of Ireland 
belied the principles of the Allies. Again on March 7 the Irish Nation- 
alists, this time formally, in the House of Commons, demanded immediate 
application of the Home Rule Act of 1914 as proof of Britain's sincerity in 
her championship of small nations and democracy. This being refused, 
the Nationalist Party appealed to the Dominions and to the United States 
and resolved to ' ' oppose the government by every means ' ' in their 
power. Meanwhile the radical republican or Sinn Fein movement in 
Ireland gave alarming evidence of its growth; two by-elections to the House 
of Commons were won by Sinn Fein candidates, Count Plunkett and Mr. 
Joseph McGuinness. At length, on May 16, Mr. Lloyd George came for- 
ward with a tentative solution. He offered to apply the Home Rule Act 
immediately, but with six counties of Ulster provisionally excluded for five 
years, or until an agreement could be reached; and with provision for a 
conciliatory Council of Ireland, consisting of equal delegations from ex- 
cluded and home-rule Ireland. If this compromise should be found unac- 
ceptable, he would propose the convocation of a convention of Irishmen 
to prepare some less objectionable scheme of self-government. Promptly 
the Nationalists rejected the proposal to bestow home rule on part of 
Ireland. Premier Lloyd George therefore resorted to the alternative, the 
convention plan. The convention, he announced, would be composed of 
five Nationalist members nominated by Mr. Redmond, five members 
nominated by Sir John Lonsdale, two by Mr. William O'Brien, five Sinn 
Feiners, five members of the Irish Unionist Alliances, ten Irish representa- 
tive peers, four Catholic bishops, the primate and archbishop of Dublin, 
the moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly, and fifteen members nomi- 
nated by the Government. Regardless of criticism, this plan was carried 
through and the convention assembled on July 25 in Regent House of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with 92 members present. Sir Horace Plunkett 
was elected chairman. But louder than the voice of the convention's 
debates were the ominous rumblings of popular discontent. The Sinn 
Feiners, who refused to take any part in the "English" convention, 
seemed to be winning the masses to their revolutionary vision of an Irish 
republic. In vain the British government sought to mollify Irish sentiment 
by releasing some of the Irish "suspects" who had been incarcerated in 
England a year before. Mildness failing, stern repression became once more 
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the order of the day. Twenty-one Sinn Feiners were shot down by the 
police in a riot at Cork, June 24; Sinn Fein newspapers were suppressed; 
and Irishmen were forbidden to carry weapons. Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming victory of a Sinn Fein candidate in the supposedly ' ' safe ' ' 
Nationalist constituency of East Clare, in a by-election, the conversion of 
Mr. Laurence Ginnell, a Nationalist M. P., to the Sinn Fein, and the news- 
paper report that in case of a general election probably half of the Nation- 
alist seats would be lost to the Sinn Fein, gave sign that the revolutionary 
tide was still rising. — An investigation into the conduct of the Mesopotamia 
campaign revealed such tragical blunders on the part of the authorities in 
India that on July 12 Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain (secretary of state for 
India) and Lord Hardinge (former viceroy of India, under-secretary for 
foreign affairs) tendered their resignations. The premier seized the oppor- 
tunity for an important cabinet reorganization, July 17. Mr. Montagu 
became secretary of state for India ; Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, in order to 
devote himself more fully to the duties of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
resigned his place in the War Cabinet to Sir Edward Carson; the latter was 
succeeded by Sir Eric Geddes as first lord of the admiralty; Dr. Christopher 
Addison, formerly minister of munitions, became minister without portfolio 
in charge of "reconstruction" plans; and the portfolio of munitions was 
bestowed upon one of the most brilliantly capable, though impetuous, 
statesmen in England, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill. —The budget, as 
presented on May 2, provided for a revenue of ,£638,600,000 and an ex- 
penditure of ,£2,290,381,000, the deficit to be covered by loans. — A small 
but active minority of intellectual radicals and socialists (mostly of the I. 
L. P.), persistent in pacifist agitation, organized a "Workers' and Sold- 
iers' Council" on the Russian model; but their meetings were mobbed by 
ex-soldiers and patriotic civilians, and their peace resolution in the House 
of Commons, demanding a revision of the Allies' terms and the inclusion 
of representatives of the people in the forthcoming Allied conference on 
war aims, was contemptuously rejected by 148 votes to 19. — A bill was 
passed to abolish grand juries until the end of the calendar year following 
the conclusion of the war. — Responsive to the anti-Germanic sentiment of 
his people, King George on July 17, in the presence of his Privy Council, 
solemnly cast off his princely German titles of the house of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, and invested his dynasty with the unmistakably English name 
of the " House of Windsor." — Late in June a committee on after-the-war 
problems issued a report recommending the immediate establishment, in 
each well-organized trade, of an industrial council or joint standing com- 
mittee with equal representation for labor and capital, to regulate questions 
of wages, hours, methods, and conditions of labor. — A plot to assassinate 
Mr. Lloyd George was detected and frustrated. 

IMPERIAL SOLIDARITY 1 . — An epoch-marking event in the history of 
the relations between Great Britain and her self-governing Dominions was 
the creation of an imperial war cabinet in 191 7. Responding to an invita- 
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tion sent out at Christmastide by the Lloyd George Government, the repre- 
sentatives of India, of the Dominions (excepting Australia), and of the 
other colonies assembled in London for an Imperial Conference. Before 
concluding its deliberations (early in May), the Imperial Conference adopted 
a comprehensive set of resolutions (Cd. 8566), touching the status of India, 
imperial preference, and other vital matters. More important even than 
the meeting of the Imperial Conference, however, was the announcement 
by Mr. Lloyd George on May 1 7 that henceforth there would be an Im- 
perial Cabinet, meeting annually or oftener, and consisting of the premiers 
or special representatives of the Dominions, a representative appointed by 
the government of India, the British premier, and such of the British min- 
isters as dealt especially with imperial affairs. — The principle of imperial 
preference was endorsed, but not in very definite terms, by a committee on 
commercial and industrial policy. Further, on April 27 Mr. Bonar Law 
announced that the war cabinet had accepted the principle of imperial 
preference, but that no change would be made during the war and no taxes 
would be laid on food. 

CANADA. — After five years of service, the Duke of Connaught in 
October laid down the office of governor-general and commander-in-chief; 
his successor, the Duke of Devonshire, arrived at Halifax on November 1 1 
and was immediately installed. — The Dominion minister of militia and de- 
fense, General Sir Sam Hughes, against whom accusations of corruption 
had been leveled earlier in the year, resigned on November 11. Mr. A. 
E. Kemp was nominated to succeed General Hughes, November 23. — A 
National Service Board was created in October, to secure fullest and most 
economical use of the Dominion's man -power. As the first step, the 
board made a survey or special census of the labor supply and the men 
employed in various trades. Then Premier Borden formally gave notice, 
in May, that he was resolved to introduce compulsory military service. 
At that time Canada was maintaining 136,400 men in France and 180,000 
in England, according to an official statement; and had already sustained 
a loss of 100,000 men. Wishing to obtain the strongest possible backing 
for conscription, Sir Robert Borden invited Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader 
of the Opposition, to join with him in forming a coalition cabinet. Sir 
Wilfrid, however, refused to accept the premier's terms and continued to 
oppose conscription. The Liberal leader's determined stand was enthusi- 
astically supported by a large element of the French-Canadian population 
in Quebec, where there were several disturbances. Nevertheless the Com- 
pulsory Military Service Bill was duly introduced in the Dominion parlia- 
ment. One of the reasons for the unwillingness of the French-speaking 
population to submit to compulsory service was that a bitter controversy 
had arisen over the use of the French language in the schools. The 
notorious "circular of instructions. No. 17," issued by the Ontario depart- 
ment of education in 19 1 3, was most bitterly assailed because it prohibited 
the use of French as the language of instruction for all except the very 
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lowest grades of elementary schools. The French Canadians denounced 
the regulation as unconstitutional and even carried the case to the supreme 
court of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, 
but to no avail, since the regulation was upheld by that court, November 
2, 1916. — In a speech on the budget, February i, Premier Borden asserted 
that the cost of the war had proved much greater than had been anti- 
cipated at the outset. The military and naval expenditures for the 
year 1917-1918 were estimated at $433,000,000 as compared with total 
war expenditures of $61, 000,000 for 1914-1915; $166,000,000 for 1915- 
1916; and $217,000,000 for 1916-1917. Following upon two previous 
loans of $100,000,000 each, a third war loan of $150,000,000 in five-per- 
cent bonds at 96 was issued on March 12. A four-per-cent income tax, 
with a graduated super-tax ranging from 2 to 25 per cent, was voted by the 
Dominion House of Commons on July 25. — A woman suffrage bill was 
passed in Ontario; Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
were already in enjoyment of equal suffrage. 

INDIA. — Conspirators in the Philippine Islands and in the United States 
were still plotting the overthrow ot British rule in India, declared the judge 
who in January 191 7 sentenced six men to death, one to deportation and 
ten to imprisonment for complicity in an outbreak at Lahore, India. — A 
very important measure, in view of past controversies, was the prohibition 
(March) of all labor emigration from India, except to Ceylon and Malay 
States. As proof of India's assistance to Great Britain in the war, may 
be cited the gift of ,£100,000 from the nizam of Hyderabad for submarine 
chasers, the introduction of compulsory military training for all Europeans 
in India, the establishment of a munitions department, and the flotation of 
a ^100,000,000 war loan. In accepting the ^100,000,000 war contribu- 
tion, the British Parliament in March passed a resolution permitting India 
to raise the import duty on cotton goods from 3^ to 7^ per cent ; the 
importation of Lancashire cotton manufactures, it will be recalled, was re- 
sented in India as being ruinous to the native industry. Frontier condi- 
tions were less tranquil than normally. On the border between India 
and Afghanistan a British force, using aeroplanes for the first time in In- 
dian military annals, encountered and defeated a force of 6000 tribesmen, 
according to an official bulletin of November 18. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS.— The question of compulsory mil- 
itary service was violently agitated in Australia. Australia had already 
furnished more than three hundred thousand volunteers for the hardest 
kind of fighting, but a hundred thousand more were needed for reinforce- 
ments, and it was computed that there were 125,000 single men, able- 
bodied and without dependent relatives, who had not offered themselves. 
A bill calling for a popular referendum on conscription was passed by the 
federal House of Representatives on September 21, by 47 to 11 votes, and 
agreed to by the Senate. Opposed to conscription were many powerful 
trade unions, the Labor parties in the state governments, and an influen- 
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tial fraction of the federal Labor party. Premier Hughes, on the other 
hand, himself a Laborite, was strongly in favor of the measure, although 
it split his party and his cabinet. He did not have the country with him, 
as it proved, for in the referendum a majority of votes was cast against 
compulsory military service. After the defeat, Premier Hughes continued 
to hold office but in February he took Mr. Joseph Cook, leader of the Lib- 
eral Opposition, into the cabinet, thus bringing about a Liberal-Labor 
coalition. — In South Africa the irreconcilable Nationalists, chiefly Boer 
farmers, gave their support to a republican agitation. Their propaganda 
was condemned and rebuked by a resolution of the Union House of As- 
sembly, June 20 ; but it is significant that 3 1 votes were cast against the re- 
solution, as compared with 72 for it. Commenting on the situation, the 
Nationalist leader, General Hertzog, asserted that for the present a republic 
was out of the question, until a virtually unanimous sentiment could be 
developed in favor of independence and republicanism. — An army from 
Egypt succeeded in utterly defeating Ali Dinar, the rebel sultan of Darfur 
(a state in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), in the autumn of 1916. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — Against the unremitting fire of criticism to which he was 
subjected in the Chamber of Deputies, even so skilful a parliamentary 
strategist as M. Aristide Briand could not long stand. His great " cabinet 
of all the talents," formed on October 30, 191 5, had survived many at- 
tacks, but it showed signs of weakening in November and December 19 16, 
when the Chamber went into secret session to discuss the conduct of the 
war. Complaint was raised that France was bearing more than her just 
share of the war, since she had put one in six of her population into the 
trenches, whereas England had given only one in ten ; Italy one in 
eleven ; Russia one in twenty. Reorganization of the high command was 
demanded. The result of the December debates was a radical reorganization 
of both the high command and the cabinet. General Joffre, whose meth- 
odical caution contrasted unfavorably with the brilliant exploits of a Nivelle 
or a P6tain, was relieved of the active command and temporarily appointed 
" technical adviser to the government," December 13; a fortnight later he 
was retired with the distinguished honorary rank of marshal of France. 
General Nivelle, defender of Verdun, became supreme commander of the 
armies in France, December 19. He and General Sarrail (at Saloniki) 
were henceforth to be responsible directly to the war minister, the office of 
commander-in-chief being abolished. As for the ministry, M. Briand ven- 
tured to make bold innovations. On December 12 he reduced the mem- 
bership of the cabinet from 22 to 10 by abolishing certain portfolios 
and combining others. Technical experts and business men were given 
positions of authority as under-secretaries; for example, M. Loucheur, the 
new under-secretary for munitions, was a well-known manufacturer. Most 
striking of all was the experiment of entrusting supreme responsibility to a 



